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Bavaria. In return, the Austrian march was separated from
Bavaria in perpetuity and made into the duchy of Austria in
favour of Henry Jasomirgott. This was not all, for the
Emperor granted special privileges to the new duke of Austria.
The duchy was to pass to his children, or, failing them, to
whomever he should name as his heir; it was exempt from
royal jurisdiction; and the duke was only liable to military
service in Austria or its neighbourhood. It was therefore a
semi-independent principality, such as had only been erected
before in defiance of the king. It was the king himself who
now created it, surrendering his own sovereign rights.
Austria was of little importance, except for the defence of
the frontier, and the surrender might seem to have been
compensated by the peace it secured. But it was a dangerous
precedent, which others would be anxious to follow, and it
may be said to mark the first stage on the road which was
ultimately to lead to the disintegration of the German
kingdom.

The                 On his way back to Germany, Frederick had been met at

^Lncona ^y a deputation from the Eastern Emperor, headed
by Michael Palaeologus, offering money and men for a joint
expedition against the Normans. He was tempted, but his
troops were anxious to return home, and the offer was refused.
The Greeks, however, decided to proceed on their own, and
Palaeologus's diplomacy and his skilful use of the money
entrusted to him won surprising results. First of all, Ancona
agreed to put itself under the suzerainty of the Eastern
Emperor, and some neighbouring towns followed suit; then
he got into touch with the Norman exiles and also with the
discontented barons in South Italy, and a concerted scheme
was set on foot; finally the Pope, exiled from Rome and
helpless against the Normans, consented to ally with the
Eastern Emperor. This was a definite breach of the treaty
of Constance, but he could justly urge that Frederick had
already failed to keep its provisions. The alliance was at
first remarkably successful. The chief towns in the south,
especially Bari, were won over, and most of the former
Byzantine territory was reconquered; Robert of Capua was
also restored to his principality. In the last months of the
year, William I was dangerously ill and his death was
reported; even some of his Sicilian vassals revolted, and it